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The chief purpose of this publication is to distribute informtion on aeronautics to the 
flying persomel in the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, National Guard, and others connected 
with aviation. 
Publishers are authorized to reprint material appearing herein, except that portion of 
the News Letter begimning with Notes from Air Corps Fields. 
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NIGHT FLYING - A REMINISCENCE 
By Marguerite Jacobs Heron 


The advent recently of several travelers who had flown over commercial air lines at night 
in order to make time on a long journey served not only to meke vivid our present vast and 
growing night airways system, but also to rake up from menory the not so far distant years 
when night flying was virtually non-existant, except as a great and precarious chance, and 
when the airplane boasted not even a landing light to mark a path for itself through the dark- 
ness to a landing field. 

It was in 1919 that Captain Donald L. Bruner, at that time an Air Service Lieutenant, ap- 
proached the Chief of the Engineering Division at McCook Field and sought permission to under- 
take work on night flying equipment. The request met with some protest, because of the danger 
of night flying at that period, but was granted. Captain Bruner had made an analysis of the 
recuirements for successful night operation an? had concluded that the first essential would 
be a landing light to be carried on the airplane, onc that would be reliable, capable of 
throwing a powerful beam, and lacking in the fire hazards attendant upon the pyrotechnic 
equipment then used for such purposes. The illuminating industry was canvassed for an incan- 
descent electric lamp, capable of operating from the standard 12-volt direct current airplane 
source. After a thorough search, preliminary tests were conducted, using a 10-volt, 16- 

ere bulb, mounted in front of an Sinch parabolic reflector, the assembly being carried 
beneath the lower wing and close to the fuselage of a training airplane. Due to low light in- 
tensity, improper location, and probably in no small degree to the inexmerience of the pilot 
in this pioneering field of endeavor, the tests were not highly encouraging. 

A more powerful lamp was apparently needed. Finally, a few 100-ampere, 12-volt lems, 
built experimentally for motion picture projection work, were mounted in a streamline case, a 
13-inch parabolic mirror being used as a reflector. At the conclusion of a long and tedious 
series of flight tests, some 200 hours and 2,000 night landings having been involved, the 
first crude but successful landing light had been built, and the principles underlying the 
present designs had been established. 

With concentration on a landing light rewarded, development of night airdrome equipment, 
consisting of wind indicators, flood lights, boundary lights, and a rotating beacon came un- 
der consideration by Captain Bruner and his assistants. Over 95 percent of the night flying 
tests of this equipment were made by Captain Bruner, no other flying officer being assigned 
to the project. In testing the rotating beacon, some 150 hours of night crossecountry flying 
were performed. In one instance, when using pyrotechnic equipment, fire occurred in the air. 
This was extinguished before great damage was done to the airplane, but Captain Brmer's sum- 
mer flying suit was so badly burned that it recuired salvaging. 

In May, 1922, progress had been made to such a point that a complete system for night 
airways operation existed on paper, all the items having been exhaustively tested under vary- 
ing weather conditions. A night airways system vas then established from McCook Field,Dayton, 
Ohio, to Norton Field, Columbus, Ohio. This, it is believed, was the first night airweys in 
the world. Regular scheduled flights by McCook Field officers were started over this airways 
in July, 1923, but one-third of the test flying was still done by Captain Bruner. In the 
meantime, the Air Mail Branch of the Post Office Department had become vitally interested in 
the experiment. Full plans and information for an expanded system were given a special agent 
to the Postmaster General, anc an air mail plane sent to McCook Field for the purpose was 
fully equipped for night flying. The enormous success of night air mail operation,which so 
shortly followed, has its roots in this work, as well as that of the commercial night air 
lanes over which our friends travel in increasing nuubers. 

Captain Bruner has for several years been Chief of the Electrical Equipment Unit at 
Wright Field, after a period of foreign service which followed his work at McCook Field. 

~~=-000--~ 
Ei. Note? Captain Bruner, from his room at Walter Reed General Eospital, where he is at 
present a patient, adds some of his own remarks to supplement the above. 

"When I became interested in night operations,"' he said, "and approached the late Col. 
Thurman H. Bane, then head of the Engineering Division at McCook Field, he was a bit appre= 
hensive for my kafety, but teld me if I was as keen for this work as he thought I was, Then 
I should go ahead with it. Army flyers during the War participated in considerable night 
flying, but not with the consistent safety necessary for scheduied night air mail or passen- 
ger operations, They had the old wing-tip flares for night landings, and I knew there must 
be something better than these fire hazards. A mmber of airplanes were burned, it will be 
remembered, when their pilots failed to keep on taxying around after mking a landing with 
these flares. burning, and the heat from the flares ignited the wing fabric. 

Then, again, ordinary searchlights were not so good when used for flood lights to light 
up a field. For war time operations, a couple of buckets of gasoline set out around the 
field and ignited were enough to mark the boundaries and allow the pilot to set 'er dovm, but 
landing gear crack-ups were plenty, That was war, however, and such crackeups were not im 
portant. However, you couldn't get passengers to go in a transport at night if they were in 
danger of finding a landing gear strut poked up through the cabin upon the pilot landing. 
eacons to mark an ain.ays were also needed ~ but what kind of beacons? How strong? How far 
apart? Tilted at whatangle? Flashing, arcing or fixed? That was my job to find out. 

D On the flight when the fire took plece, my passenger was Captain S.UM. Stribling,Ordnance 
epartment, who “as at Dayton and who was ala interested in the pyrotechnic pees re! job. 
~4.52— 6349, A.C. 








A flare cartridge missed fire but jammed in the outlet chute. Not knowing this, I shoved | 
another in the ejector breech end set it off, The ball of fire started blazing but became 
stuck in the chute on top of the first cartridge. I hed to hendle the airplane controls to 
keep the ship in the air, but reached up on the forvard cowling for the Pyrene. It was in 
its clips too tight for me to release it, so Capt. Stribling climbed over the cowling of his 
cockpit, stood one foot on my “mee ond released the extinguisher. Just then his foot slipped, 
but he grabbed my head to steady himself. My neck was sore for a week, but he extinguish 
the fire. Fortunately, we were both equipped with parachutes, although this was before the 
Air Corps was universally equipped with them. Looking baci: at it now, we could have jumped 
via parachute had things gotten too bad, but at that time excitement reigned in and around the 
front cockpit of the D.E, 

The fumhiest thing (it didn't happer. to me, so I can view the incident in a humorous 
light) in connection with Very pistols was the time one pilot, in going aloft for a practice 
night flight, yanked out his pistol and held it over his head, preparatory to shooting the 
signal. The slipstremn forced his arm, hand and pistol baci: so far that when he pulled the 
trigger the ball of fire went down into the empty rear cockpit and lodged in the tail. How- 
pei ~ came down, landed sefely, and the fire was extinguished before it did any damage to 
speak of. 

"Yes, I have been lost wany times at night," Captain Bruner stated in answer to that 
inquiry, "but always managed to orient myself before xy fuel gave out." 

Almost fifty percent of Captain Brmer's flying time, it might be added, has been on 
night flights, little of which was on the lighted beacon-paved airways of the later days. 

Most of this time was over country only lighted up here and there by cities and tovms which 
all look alike to a pilot flying through the night. 
---000--- 





SOLAR ECLIPSE EFFECTED NO CHANGE IN COSMIC RAYS INTENSITY 


The numerous negatives showing values of Cosmic Ray intensity, made from an Army plane by 
Capt. A.W. Stevens, Wright Field, piloted by Lt. C.D. McAllister, flying at 27,000 feet during 
the recent solar eclipse, were measured and plotted by Dr. Lewis Mott-Smith, of Rice Insti- 
tute, at the Materiel Division, Wricht Field. Within the provable limit of accuracy (2%) of 
the apparatus used in the plane, it wes fownd that no change in intensity occurred during the 
eclipse. A small change is knovm to take place daily at the earth's surface. If the part 
of the Cosmic Rays responsible for this diurnal change in intensity has been coming directly 
from the sun, then at this altitude a change decidedly in excess of the probable error of. . | 
measurements of the apparatus used might have been expected during the eclipse. The conclu- 
sion is that part of the rays responsible for the diurnal change probably comes froim a much 
more extended region of space than the sphere of the sun itself. 

~~ 000=~= ; 


MIMIC WAR WAGED IN AIR ABOVE ST. LOUIS 


The 61st Coast Artillery (Anti-Aircraft) Regiment, of Fort Sherican, I1l., cormended by 
Lt.-Col. JA. Green, aircraft from Scott Field and the 110th Obs. Sqdn. Missouri Nat'l Guard, 
commanded by Lt.-Col. John A. Pacgelow and Major Philip R. Love, respectively, staged a mimic 
war in Forest Park, St. houis, Mo., on the night of October 12th. 

An airship from Scott Field was the first to try to approach the city undetected by the 
lights of the regiment, but it had hardly reached the far limits of the Park when a 7-mile 
finger of light focused on it, illwainating its silver bulk. An instant later, the beams of 
the four other searchlichts, located in various parts of Forest Park, were turned on the 
dirigible. As the first searchlight revealed the airship, the thrill of the scene brought a 
concerted ''Ah'' from the assembled thousands. Several minutes later, four of the light beans 
picked up a hazy bulk in the eastern sky which, on close inspection, proved to be three planes 
flying in close formation. One light, shifted to the left, picked up a fourth plane flying 
solo. As three of the planes swept across the sky at an altitude of 5,000 feet, the search- 
lights never left them. The single ship turned tail and fled in the direction from which it \ 
had come, with the searching glare of an 800,000,000 candle*power beam following it. The in- 
vaders care over in elements of three ships each at 10-minute intervals. Each element made 
two trips over the city as all St. Louis thon its gaze aloft. 

Operating in conjunction with the searchlights were three sound detectors, an electrical 
apparatus with four metal ears capable of detecting the throb of an airolane motor several 
wiles sway. Light ond detector are synchronized so that both will point sirmlteneously in the 
direction from ch the invader is approaching. Having located the aircraft with its ''éars' 
and "wos! it is tadn the business of the regiment to go to work with the 3-inch anti-circratt | 
guns anc the .50 caliber machine guns. Four of these guns were se% up near the Municipal 
Theatre in the Park, tut they were not fired, ‘gréngjly disappointing mmdreds of youngsters 
end a nusber of adults who visited the battery areas Tens of tiousands of spectators throng- 
ed the Park and surrounding territory for a close-up of the show. CGther thousands remined at 
home, viewing the spectacle from porch, windows or curb. liotorists arriving late at the Park 
endeavored to negotiate crowded drives waile crening their necks to view the ‘show overhead. 
Numerous minor collisions resulted. 

The vir progrem was sucgested by Lt.-Col. John A. Paegelow, Commandant at Scott Field, 
where the anti-virereft reciment was encamped, to give Sie Louis an opportunity to observe the 
latest methods of anti-aircraft defense. rrangenents for the show were made by the Air Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The searchlights, guns and sound detectors were hauled to the 
Park in trucks belonging to the regiment and later returned to Scott Field. 

---000-—~ . 







The cover design for this issue of the News Letter, portraying an Army transport flying | 
over mountains during an electrical storm on an errand of mercy, was suggested by Private 
Henry H. Mazlen, 59th Service Souadron, Lengley Field, Vae The sketch submitted by Private 
Mazlen was re-drawn by Mr. F.C. Barry of the Patent Section, Office Chief of the Air Corpse 
-433- _-Ya6349, A.Ce 
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ANNUAL TACTICAL INSPECTION OF FINST PURSUIT GROUP 
H AJOR General Frank Parker, commanding the Gth Corps Area, accommanied by Colonel 


| Russell C. Landon, Infentry, commancing the 2nd Infantry, and Lieut.-Col. Francis A. 
M4 Ruggles, FeA., Sixth Corps Area, Assistant Chief of Staff for Training and Opera~ 
tions, arrived at Selfridre Field at 10:00 a.m, Monday, October 17th, to mike his 
annual tactical inspection of the First Pursuit Group. For the purpose of deron- 
strating the tactical ability of the Group, a Pursuit problem, typical of Pursuit 
Operations during wer time, was arranged. The problem concerned the protection of 
industrial centers from Bombardment aviation. .A general situation was assumed involving a 
war between Recs and Bluese This situation is used as a basis for continual tactical train- 
ing of the Group, and considers a state of affairs somewhat as follows: 

GENERAL SITUATION = BLUS AND RED (Rand McNnlly State Map of Michigan used). 

Two states, RED (West), whose boundary lies along the line Bay City ~ Saginaw ~ Lensing- 
Hillsdale, amd BLUE (cast), have been at war for apnroximately Tis yearse During the winter 
of 1931-1932, the REDS, who were better equipped, drove the BLUES to the east of the St.Clair- 
Detroit Rivers and occunied the important centers at Detroit and along the St. Clair Rivers. 

About the lst of June, 1932, the PLUES, having assembled. large forces drawn from the east, 
made a cetermined attack to regain the lost territory and reestaslish the boundary line. On 
the lst of October, 1932, they had driven the REDS west to the general line Port Sanilac 
M-25) - Lapeer ~ Holly = Ann Arbor ~ Monroe, and were assembling additional forces to. con- 
tinue the offensive. Continued strong concentrations were taking place in the vicinity of 
Chatham (Canada) and London (Canada) with the intention of mising movements across the St. 
Clair and Detroit Rivers as reinforcexents. Severel pontoon bridges had been established 
across the St. Clair River between Port Huron and Alyonac, and also in and around the 
vicinity of Detroit." 

The special situation concerned a radio problem which established information of enemy 
bombardment attack on Detroit industrial activities and involved inmediate take-off, search 
for, end. intercention of enemy Eombardment. Unfortwmately for all concerned, bad weather 









' prevented the completion of the problem. The tace-off, change into search formation, and a 


reassembly of the Group was effccted, however. General Parker viewed the activity from the 
gunner's cockpit of a P=16, fast two-seater Pursuite 

After the problem, General Parker gave a short talk to the assembled officers of the 
Group, in which he expressed his approval of their training, and discussed plans for Air 
Corps demonstrations at the World's Feir to be held at Chicago next years After the General 
and his staff lunched with Mejor Breit at the Officers' Mess, he departed for Chicago in an 
0-253, piloted by Capt. Carl W. Connell, Air Officer, Sth Corps Area. Col. Ruggles, with 
Liout. JV. Crabb, Air Corps, departed in a P=16, 


---00o-—~ 
TYPE B-5 PILOT'S HELMET 


A new helmet which is especially comfortable to any shape of face or neck was developed 
at the Materiel Division, Wright Field. This helmet has adjusting cords around the binding 
edges,and the chin strap has been eliminated in favor of a piece of soft leather mterial 
which is fitted over the chin with a cut-out for the noint of the chin to come through. The 
new helmet has teen found more comfortable than the old type with the strap coming under the 
chin which, pilots complained, chafed the neck and often had a choking effect. The material 
used in the new type is a single thickness of lamb shearling without the conventional outer 
leather shell. This conforms nicely to the shape of the head. Chin guard and straps are of 
leather. 

---000~== 
TWO NATIONAL GUARD ATRMEN JOIN CATERPILLAR CLUB od 

From Lieut. EeC. Claiborne, of the 115th Observation S:uadron, 40th Division Air’Corps, 
Celifornia National Guard, who succeeded Lieut. Gard as correspondent for the News Letter, 
it is learned that during the annual encampment of this organization at Sen Luis Obispo, 
Calif., 2nd Lieut. Charles Heas dnd Private RE. Hebner nade forced parachute jumps froma 
disabled O~17 airplane. Lieut. Eaas' story follows? 

"On July 12th I took off at 2:25 in an 0-17 with Pvt. Hebner as passenger. We climbed 
up over the fog and reached an altitude of about 3,000 feet. I started to dive down thru a 
hole in the fog and pulled out at about 2,600 feet. As I pulled out I heard a sharp report 
like that of a gun, followed by a crunching sound. I looked up to the right and where the 
right wing should be I saw blue sky. I caught a glimpse of the right wing leaving the ship 
out of the corner of my eye. The center section seened to be raising up. It looked bad 
for us and I was afraid that Hebner would not be avle to get out on account of the wires 
and struts that held to the ship. I yelled 'Let's co' but on account of the terrific noise 
he did not hear me. I put my legs underneath me, flipped ry safety belt, straightening my 
legs as I did so. The ship hud done a half roll end was diving vertically, throwing me out. 
I come out loolsing straight down and saw the ship headed for the ground in a right vertical 
spiral. I pulled the rip cord and the chute opened izmediately. I wondered if Hebner was 
still in the ship and was greatly relieved to see his chute open three or four hundred feet 
below me. He lended safely and I saw him pulling in the shroud lines of the chute. I 
slipped ny chute a little and made a quarter turn so as to land forward. It looked like I 
was going to land on some rocks so I decided not to try to stand up. I landed on a small 
hill just before reaching the top and was dragged about 15 feet before I could spill the 
chute. ‘I sew Hebner walling over the top of the knoll toward me, and we were both 0.K. 

We landed at 2235 p.m"! 

The ship contimued its vertical descent, crashed about 100 yards from the men, and 
was a total washout. Otherwise, the camp was a very satisfactory one. The entire training 
schedule of the Air Corps unit was completed and, in addition, several interesting cooperar~ 
tive problems were performed with the Infantry and Artillery. Lieut. J.G. "Dinty'' Moore, of 
March Ficld, acted as our Camp Inspector and made himself thoroughly popular with all the 
officers of the command. We would like to have him again next year. Of course, our own 
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Capt. Eugene "Joc! Bayley, Unit Instructor, was with us and gave the outfit invaluable aid in | 
a thoroughly practical and friendly way. The S-uadron was happy in having as its guest dur- 
ing canp Lieut.-Col. Isaac Jones, ORC, and Mr. Paul Lukas, the well-knorm cinema actor, who 
flew his own ship into cam. 

---000-~- 


GRADUATION OF STUDENTS. FROM ADVANCED FLYING SCHOOL 


A class of 108 students was graduated from the Air Corps Advanced Flying School on Oct. | 
14th, Graduation exercises were held at 10:00 a.m in the War Department theatre, Kelly Field, | 
Texas, preceded by an aerial review participated in by students. Brig.s=-General S.D.Rockenbach 
was the principal speaker, introduced by Lt.-Col. HeB. Clagett, the Commandant. Brig.-Gen. 
Charles H. Danforth, Commanding the Air Corps Training Center, presented the diplomas to the 
graduates. The class was specialized, as follows? Attack, 4 Regular Army officers, 4 Flying 
Cadets; Bombardment, 14 Reg. Army officers, 14 Flying Cadets, 2 cnlisted men; Observation, 12 
Rege Army officers, 19 Flying Cadets, 2 enlisted men; Pursuit, 14 Reg. Army officers, 19 Fly- 
ing Cadets, 1 enlisted man, First Lieut. Nicolas Deleon, Jr., Guatemmlan Army, was graduated 
in Attack, and two Chinese students, one an officer in the Chinese Army and one Chinese 
civilian, completed a Special Observer's course. | 

The names of the members of this graduating class were published in the issue of the 
News Letter of October 18th. Assignments to stations of the Regular Army officers were also 
given. Since that time, Special Orders of the War Department were issued, assigning the Cadet 
graduates to extended active duty under their Reserve conmissions, as follows? 

To March Field, Riverside, Calif.: Harry Crutcher, Carl Homer Eaker, Vincent Ford, Laurel 
Jesse Gephart, Dolf Edward Muehleisen, Arthur Henry Skaer, Jr. -- To Mitchel Field, N.Y.: 
Harold D. Harmon, Everett Cantwell Plummer, Charles Wallace Stouff, Donald Newman Wackwitz -- 
To Selfridge Field, Mich.! Quinn Marvin Corley, Clark Lorenzo Miller, Bruce Clinton Pettigrew, 
Clyde Bell Woot, Jr. -~ To Scott Field, I11.: Marvin Claude Glasgow, Lars John Halvorsen, 
Leonard Prine Kleinoeder, Morris Henry Shedd -- To Borksdale Field, Shreveport, La.! Joseph D, 
Caldara, Marcus Fleming Cooper, Cecil Darnell, Sarmel 3. Disenmarn, John Gebelin, Jr. , Richard 
Filip Vavrina -- To Langley Field, Va.! Charles Albert Cowing, Richard W. Henderson, Earl 
Dallem Johnson, Edwin Anthony Joyce, Joseph John Kelley, Russell Isaac Oppenheim -- To Fort 
Crockett, Texas? Williaa Leigh Bogen, Clayton Baxter Claassen, Harry Noon Renshaw, Craven 

ark Rogers -~ To Panama Department: A.J. Bird, Ur., Charles M. Dittrich, Jr., Janes We 
Furlow, Edward Morris Gavin, Donald Robert Hutchinson, Charles H. Lesesne, Jr., Horace H. 
Manchester, William J. Sindo, Richard B. Stophlet, Luther W. Sweetser, Jr. -~ To Hawaiian 
Department! William L. Combest, George A. Doole, Jr., Jemes Roy Ducrest, Jephtha W. Fator, 
Scott Flower, Lester S Harris, Frank N. Moyers, Byron G. O'Hara, Stuart E. Rutherford ~= To 
Brooxs Field, Texas: Willian W. Amorous, Claire B. Collier, Orville Tibbs. 














A new class of students reported at the Air Corps Advanced Flying School on October 16th, 
Ground school begen October 17th, and flying training on the 20th. The 97 students in this 
class (3 Rezular Army officers, 89 Flying Cadets, and 5 noncommissioned officers) are assigned 
to Sections, as follows: Attack, 15; Bombardment, 18; Observation, 19; Pursuit, 45. 

---000-=~ ' 


INCREASE OF NIGHT FLYING ACTIVITIES 


Since the installation of night flying equipment at Selfridge Field, night flying has ir 
creased rapidly. All Squadrons have alternated in individua;, formation and night training 
flights. To date, everything has been according to schedule, and no trouble reported. It is 
planned to continue night flying activities indefinitely to insure the adequate training of all 
pilots in this important phase of flying. 

=---000--~ 


EUGH HERNDON AT MATERIEL DIVISION 
By Marguerite Jacobs Heron 


Wright Field personnel recently had the pleasure of hearing from Hugh Herndon an account of) 


his and Clyde Pangborn's flight of last year, when their ambition to beat the time of the Graf | 


Zeppelin around the world had to be speeded up to beat Post and Gatty!'s time around the world, 
which in turn had to be abandoned in favor of an attempt to win the $25,000 prize offered by 
the Tokio Times for a non-stop flight across the Pacific Ocean from Japan to the United States. 
Pp & <a te 
This prize the gentlemen won, and the manner of the winning made a yarn that lost no whit in | 
Herndon's spirited telling. Newspaper details of the flight are no doubt well remenibered. 
Herndon and Pangborn, looking dowm above Tokio and mistaking the police who had come to 
& ? ro] 


arrest them for high officials come to welcome them, wnaware that they had broken rigid Japanest> 


laws by coming into the country without permission, had landed with their faces set for cheers | 
ohiz to gradually learn, even in the obscurity of the Japanese tongue, that hearty disapprovas 
awaited them on every side. Well, Herndon made the picture exceedingly living and huworous. | 

The struggle to get their affairs so adjusted that they might leave the country; the payilf 
of a $2050 fine for their transgressions; their decision to try the Pacific crossing; the rd 
phant landing near Spokene after a splendid piece of aerial navigation - the whole story had the 
tang of gay adventure with courage, perseverance and good American ingenuity strongly present 
though unmentioned. The technical side of the flight was not neglected by Mr. Herndon in his 
talk. Ways and means had not been left to chance. But unlike many flights, the technical was | 
overshadowed for us by the things that 'happened."’ General Pratt introduced Mr. Herndon. 

-~-000-=- . 

The 325th Reserve Observation Squadron at Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky., recently observes 
the opening of their new hangar. With the object of showing the civilian populace a variance “| 
types, Selfridge and Wright Ficlds were asked to send a ship'of each type. Four officers from | 
Selfridge Field, Mich,, attended, Captain Fred C. Nelson flying a P&6G, Licuts. Roger M. Raney | 
a P=26, Donald L. Putt, a P6E and George F. McGuire, a P-12E. 
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FORCED LANDING IN HAWAIIAN WATERS PROVES DISASTROUS 


Failure of the left motor of a B=SA Bomber, piloted by 2nd Lieut. John C. Kilborn, and 
the inability of the plene to maintain altitude on one motor, necessitated a forced landing 
on the water, about 3 miles off Koko Head, as a result of which Corporal John Hart and Pvt. 
Johnnie W. Long, passengers, were drowned. The plane landed near a sampan which was cruising 
in the vicinity and, after striking a large wave, it nosed over. Lieut. Kilborn and Sergeant 
Stephen P. Riales, Crew Chief, menaged to partielly inflate the emergency raft and launch it. 
A Douglas Amphibian plone, piloted by 2nd Lt. Robert E.L. Choate, immediately landed beside 
the wrecked Bomber, but the waves, lashed by a strong wind, prevented an approach near enough 
to effect a rescue. The saimpan immediately came to the assistance of the imperiled airmen 
and rescued Lieut. Kilborn and Sgte Riales. Corp. Hart was picked up a few minutes later in 
an unconscious condition. He was rushed to the shore, but the use of a pulmotor, combined 
with adrenalin and ccffein injections, failed to revive him. Pvt. Long was not located, in 
spite cf a prolonged search, andi it is assumed he was carried down with the wrecked Bomber, 
which sank efter approximately 15 minutes. 

The high waves caused the left wing pontoon on the Douglas to fill with weter and, be- 
cause of this, was unable to maneuver or taxi, except in acirclee The sampan took it in 
tow, but the waves were so strong that on two separate occasions the tow lines of l«inch 
Manila were snapped. Finally, the lines were doubled, and the inch Manila held. The Air- 
plane Tender, USS AVOCET, and Destroyer REEVES from the Pearl Harbor Naval Station, were 
promtly dispatched to the rescue, and the AVOCET lifted the Douglas on deck and returned it 
to Luke Field. Four Navy seaplanes from the Pearl Harbor Bese also responded to assist in 
the rescue. Outside of shock and a few minor bruises, Lieut. Kilborn and Sgt. Riales suf- 
fered no other injuries and have now fully recovered. 

The wrecked Bomber was one of 25 planes, consisting of Bombers, Observation and two 
rescue planes of the 5th Composite Group, carrying 35 officers and 49 enlisted men, which de~ 
parted from Luke Field Sept. 16th for the Islands of Molokai, Maui, Lanai and Hawaii, for the 
purpose of gaining experience in Group and Squadron cross«country flying, to familiarize ver- 
sonnel with Inter~Island airweys fields and facilities and to conduct Group cormmication 
problems. Landings were made at all of the above fields as per schedule. All Observation 
planes were equipped with auxiliary gasoline tanks and all were refueled at the airport base 
at Upolu Point. Rations and bedcing for enlisted personnel were carried in the Pombardment 
planes of the flight and camp was established at Upolu Point. The commissioned personnel 
were housed at Kilauea Camp. All personnel of the entire flight were the guests of Kilauea 
Military Camp, end during their stay made the trip to Halemaumau Crater, Kilauea. A guide 
was furnished by the National Park Service, and the party visited the lava tubes, sulphur 
banks, and all points of interest. 

On Sept. 18th,:the entire flight made their departure from Upolu Point, Hawaii. Con- 
stant radio communication was maintained with the home station and between the units of the 
flicsht. One of the Amphibiens, acting as a radio net control. plane, recorded all movements 
without deviation from the prearranged schedule and without m'shep until the flight was 
within 5 miles of Oahu on the return trip, when Lieut. Kilborn exnerienced motor trouble. 

On Sent. 22nd, a funeral service for Corp. Hart and memorial scrvice for Pvt. Long were 
held in the chapel at Luke Fieid with full military honors. The 64th C.A.C. Band and the 
entire Sth Consosite Group formed the funeral Process.O%. 

Major-General Briont He Wells, Commanding the ievwoiian Department, in a letter of appre- 
ciation to Rear Admiral Yetes Stirling, Ure, Commendent, 14th Nevaei District, for the valu- 
able services renlered by the Naval versonnel going to the rescue of the Air Corps persomiel 
of the: Bombing plane which landed on the water, stated that these men acted with promptness 
and efficiency and rondeved timely aid. 'The assistance given on this occasion,"' General — 
Wells added, "is an indication of the efficiency of your organization and of the fine spirit 
that animates your personnel when called upon in an emergency." 

- emt Q0Os 


AND NOW EIS FORMER SERGEANT GIVES HIM ORDERS 


According to the News Letter Correspondent, the newest roolzie in the lst Observation 
Scuadron at Mitchel Field, N.Y., is Joseph B. Domelly, of late a Second Lieutenant in the 
Reserves on active duty at Fort Crockett. He has been rated Private, lst Class, enlisted 
pilot, by orders from Washington, Graduating from Kelly Field in October, 1930, Donnelly was 
assigned to the Third Attack Group at Crockett, and was subsequently placed on duty with the 
Sth Attack Squadron. While in this Squadron, Donnelly held down the job ac Assistant Opera- 
tions Officer end Mess Officer. His first sergeant was Steff Sgt. Patrick Hayes. Fate turn- 
ed a peculiar crook when Donnelly was assigned to the lst Scuadron at Mitchel Field after his 
enlistment, because the first sergeant in that outfit is the same Patrick Hayes. 

Donnelly now takes his orders from Sergeant Hayes with a grin, gets along well with the 
men, and says he likes life as an enlisted mn 

wm QQ0--~ 


A PERFECT LANDING ON A PUBLIC HIGHWAY 


' While performing acrobatics in a Pursuit plane at an altitude of 3,000 feet over the 
Tsland of Oahu recently, 2nd Lieut. F.J. Havelick, Jre, Air Reserve, Wheeler Field, TeHe, ex~ 
perienced motor trouble, Believing the float in his carburetor to have become janmed, he at- 
bemoted to adjust it while in a glide. Being unable to do so and heving lust 2,000 féet al~ 
titrde, it was necessary for him to effect an immediate landing. There was no suitable land- 
ing tield, but the broad highwey of the Schofield Road loomed up beneath Licute: Havelick. 
Picking a straightaway in the road free from treffic, he made a pretty 3-point landing on the 
crown of the roade After adjustment of the carburetor float, and with the aid of two traffic 
police, who held up traffic, Lieut. Havelick took off, completed his acrobatics and proceeded 
0 his home station. 

---000-—~ . 

_ All pilots of the 72nd Bombardment Scuadron qualified as expert aerial gunners during 

their stay at the Air Corps Waimanalo Reservation, Hawaii, revently. : 
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EYES OF THE ARMY 
By 2nd Lt. Philin 3. Foote, Air Reserve 


terest the graceful maneuverings of winged crectures and wished he might also soar 
Ain the sixy that the spark of the idea oF inmun flight was generated. But he under- 
¥4 stood nothing of the laws of nature; he did not know how to develop his ideas so he 
#4 was forced to be content with only his dream, But that dream he passed on and on to 
all the generations that followed him And each generation learned a little more 
about the principles of physics; and each generation put its new knowledge into 
practice. And finally ran begen actively to strive for the fulfillment of that old desire « 
flight. Crude, to be sure, were his early efforts and marked, perhaps, with foolhardy i:.ven- 
tions predestined to failure. But experiment after exneriment was wade. And failure after 
failure followed, sometimes talcing a toll of ‘»wwn life - life not wasted, however. And at 
last.relying more and ore on the aid of science, mon developed the balloon. Surely this was 
flight, but breath-taking as the first successful balloon ascension must have been, it did not 
ouite satisfy man's craving to imitate the flight of birds, to which he again turned for his 
model in further experimentation. 

The story of the first successful airplane flight by the Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., is well known to everyone. Then came the daredevil who went aloft to display to the 
world his skill and his daring; he thrilled vast crowls with his acrobatic maneuvers, put to 
shame the lesser birds, and often paid with his neck for this thrill. Ee also accomplished 
mich for aviation, both in developing airplanes and in showing the possibilities of human 
flight; but on the other hand, his stunting, made flying seem more dangerous than it actuelly 
was, just as automobile driving would seem most wmsat'e if one were to consider only race track 
driving...... Then, in 1914, Mors gave to airplene development and human flight what has, per 
haps, been their greatest single stimulus. Balloons had previously played an important part 
in military operations, but airplanes did not enter the field of combat to any great extent 
unitil the World War, during which the powers of the world vied with each other in construction 
of vast air armadas for the destruction of the enemy. The value of military aircraft was 
keenly realized on both sides of No Man's land; svpremcy of the air meant a great tactical 
advantage for the force holding it. And so aviation took a powerful stride forward. 

But the story of the develonmment of aviation from the foolhardy experiment of a few years | 
ago, through the phase of being’ a snort for the thrill secker, on to its extreme importance in 
military operation, is cormon to all followers and enthusiasts of aviation, as is also its 
commercial development since the war, giving rise to huge airplane transportation lines, girt- 
ling the earth and carrying human carzo to points hitherto difficult of access, with speed, 
comfort and safety. The airplane is no longer an infant experiment. It is probably still in 
its extreme youth, but surely it is here to stay. 

There is, however, a phase of aviation which is vastly interesting and vastly important, 
but which is little understood by people in genercl. I refer to modern military aviation. 
Since the World War, military aviation has established itself on a firm basis. Constant de- 
velopment of military aircraft, both of the combat and transport types, has been the guiding 
motive of our Air Corps. Experimental laboratories for perfecting aircraft and motors are 
operated, and final tests are given all those types of airplanes, motors, etc., which satis- 
factorily pass the initial or experimental stage. 

Military aviation in our comtry is divided into four main branches of the Air Corps, 
namely, Attack, Bombardment, Pursuit and Observation. Attack is the branch which has as its 

rime function the attack of ground troops from the air. It is this force that is used to | 
ass the enemy troops in the trenches and on the march by the use of small bombs and contin: | 
uous machine gun fires Used as it is chiefly against Infantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery 
at moments of concentration, it relies particularly on the element of surprise to accomplish 
its mission. The tactics employed by this branch of the Air Corps include a swift advance 
against the enemy troops by fast, low flying airplanes, carrying considerable fire powcr. 

Bonbardment Aviation is that branch of the Air Corps which has as its main objective the 
bombing of strategical points in the enemy's zone. Bombardment airplanes generally concen- 
trate on such targets as bridges, railroads, railroad yards, supply depots, ammunition depots, 
concentration camps, etce, and therefore do not have to rely so much upon surprise to accom 
plish the mission. These planes, designed to penetrate deenly into eneny territory to destroy 
objectives and cause damge of strategical importance, carry an onormous quantity of bombs,ant 
are able to stay aloft many hours. Speed is not of prime importance in this type of ship, al- 
though it is, of course, an advantage. 

Pursuit aviation is that branch of the Air Corps which has as its tactical duty the de- 
struction of hostile aircraft and the protection of friendly aircraft. To accomplish its mis 
sion, the Pursuit plane must be fast and extremely maneuverable. It is generally of the 
single-seater type, although one type of our Pursuit ships are two~seaters. In the execution 
of its mission, Pursuit aviation usually advances as a formation of nine or more ships, often 
acting as a convoy to a formtion of Bombers. In such an instance, it is the mission of Pur 
suit aviation to see that hostile airplanes do not interfere with the execution of the Bom 
bardment isission. For example, if an enemy flight were to attack the formation, it would be 
engaged by the Pursuit, thus allowing the Bombers to proceed on the mission of destruction | 
As soon as the battle is over, the Pursuit would again join the convoy, if. possible. Pursuit 
aviation also operates largely against hostile Observation and Attack airplanes. 

And finally there is Observation aviation, that branch of the Air Corps having as its 
prime wnission the gathering of information of the enemy and of the friendly troops in combat, 
and the dissemination of this information to the friendly commnders from these aerial obser 
vations. Observation aviation is less spectacular than the other three components of the Air 
Corps. Pursuit, Bombardment and Attack form the tactical branch known as the Air Force,while 
Observation, known tactically as the Air Service, usually plays a lone hend in the performance 
of its mission of gaining informtion which in wer is so vital to the effective employment cf ; 
the air and ground forces. It is with this type of employment of Military Aviation that the 
average American is unfamiliar. He sees the Aerial Review of the Air Force, the spectacular | 
Maneuvers of the Pursuit, the uwieldy bulk of the monstrous Bomber, but he knows little of | 


the operations of the Observation airplane and its crew ~ the pilot and observers 
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Observation airplanes are the eyes of the Army, and without their omployment aerial forces 
would be of little value. It is the Observation airplane that directs the Attack airvlane to 
its target by radio; locates targets suitable for the Bombers; locates eneny air concentrations 
for the Pursuit; reports enemy ground concentrations to the friendly ground commanders; adjusts 
and reports artillery fire; maintains liaison between advanced units and higher commend; and, 
in general, supplies all necessary informetion of both enemy and friendly forces within its 
zone of action to higher command. The Observation airplane, unlike other types in the Air 
Corps, “oes not as a rule work in formation, but as a single ship. In this way the probability 
of discovery and attack by hostile Pursuit is diminished. Each Observation airplane carries an 
observation team, ——— of a pilot and an observer, who must be mutually sun»orting and have 
confidence in each other, as team work is absolutely essential if a successful observation mis- 
sion is to be accomplished. This means that through training the pilot and observer must de- 
velop a style and form of working understandable to both, 

The business of being an aerial observer is no easy profession. In the first place, the 
observer today is also a pilot of aircraft and must know all the sciences attached to flying, 
such as navigation, meteorology, motors, airplanes and related sciences. In addition to this 
knowledge, an observer must be a competent radio operator, able to transmit and receive radio 
code ana radio telephone, both in the air and on the ground. He mst also be a competent 
aerial photographer, familiar with various types of aerial cameras, their uses and limitations, 
able satisfactorily to secure all types of aerial photographs, including oblioues, verticals, 
— strips and mosaics, for aerial photographs play an important part in modern war- 

are€e 

The observer must also be well versed in the art of aerial gunnery and bombing, in order 
that he may protect his ship in case of attack by the enemy, and occasionally he may even be 
called upon to attack certain enemy positions. Of course, the prime duty of Observation avia~ 
tion is to gain information and not to fight, as fighting only delays the mission and prevents 
valuable information from reaching the higher commnd, but fighting is often necessary to pro- 
tect the ship against enemy attack. Less often will Observation airplanes be called upon to 
bomb, but in the pinch of circumstances during hostilities the observer must be ready to do a 
Bomber's job in addition to his own. Further, the observer mist be thoroughly familiar with 
the tactics and organization of the ground troops with which he is working and with the tactics 
and disposition of the enemy troops within his zone of action. For example, if he is working 
with the Infantry, he must !mow. Infantry tactics and strategy, so that he may intelligently in~ 
terpret moveyents on the ground and foresee the information requirements of the troops which he 
is supporting in order to supply them with the necessary information concerning the enemy in 
time to aid the friendly commanders in making their decision. 

The observer must be able to report and adjust artillery fire, for without accurate aerial 
observation long distance bombardment by artillery is greatly handicapped. To accomplish suc- 
cessfully this type of mission, the observer must have a knowledge of artillery tactics and 
able to select and transmit by radio to the friendly ertillery battery the location of advans 
tageous targets in time for the battery to accomplish destruction. In a word, the observer 
must be a flier able to accomlish flying missions of all types related to Observation aviation. 
He must be familiar with the tactics and strategy of all growmd troops = Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, etc. He must be a radio operator, photographer, signalman, 
and gunner, and at times almost a mind reader. And, unlike other flying personnel of the Air 
Corps, he is handicapped and impeded in his work by the multitudinous paraphernalia with which 
he must equip himself for flight if he is to carry on a successful mission. 

The very essence of his job is to be prepared for any type of observation mission on a 
moment's notice. And often his mission will be changed while he is in the air. To be prepar- 
ed necessitates the carrying of a quantity of equipment. Of course, the mere act of flying in 
en open ship requires the wearing of flying suit, flying scarf, parachute, helmet and goggles- 
but add to that helmet radio phones with a six-foot cord attached, and its comfort is not in- 
creased. In addition to this equipment, the observer must carry a microphone strapped across 
his chest for voice transmission over the radio and for interphone commmication with his 
pilot; a message board, on which all messages sent and received by radio are entered; a map 
covering the area over which he is to work; a number of drop message bags, which are used to 
drop messages to command posts or bodies of troops not equipped with radio. Then in ‘conjunc- 
tion with the drop message equipment, an air-ground message pad is used on which messages to 
be dropped are written. Often it is necessary for the ground troops to reply to the drop mes- 
sage, or further information may be desired, so the observer must carry pickup message equip- 
ment. This consists of a reel on which is wound about fifty feet of carpenter's cord, weight- 
ed on the end by a large lead hook. If the ground troops signal that they wish the airplane 
to pick up a message, the ship approaches close to the ground, and in a nearly stalled atti- 
tude. The observer unwinds the pick-up cord, and as the ship passes over a loop of rope into 
which the message in a bag has been tied and suspended on two ten-foot poles, he allows the 
lead hook to engage in the loop by lowering the cord the proper distance. In this mamner the 
message is picked up. The observer then reels in the cord and has his message. 

Then a very pistol must be carried by the observer as a means of transmitting signals by 
pyrotechnics to the ground troops, and likewise an aerial camera with which photographs are 
taken to show actual disposition of troops and objects on the ground and to show the result 
of artillery fire on the objective. Air-ground liaison code sheets,which are used to codify 
radio messages and deny the informtion to the enemy in case of interception of the message, 
are also carried, although during actual hostilities codes, of course, are not carried, and 
the code mst be memorized by the observer. This probably makes up the total required. aquip- 
ment for the normal observation mission. 

Yes, the work of the aerial observer is somewhat hampered by the necessity of carrying so 
mich equipment, but to my notion his job is perhaps more interesting than that of any other 
military airmen. He has a grandstan? seat or a birdseye view, so to speak, of the zone of 
hostilities. He is in constant contact with the actual fighting, and can really understand 

+ is going on below him. He is not lost in the rush of excitement, but has his fair share 
of thrills, He has his private battles in the air, and,finally, he accomplishes his bit 
toward the successful conclusion of war and the advancement of aviabion. 


Ed. Note: This article was broadcasted from the studio of the University of California 
Over 10 station KPO, at 7:30 pem, Sept. 28, 1932, in conjunction with an aviation program 
arranged by the University. ; 
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SEARCHLIGHT DRILL IN HAWAII 


SPECTACULAR searchlight drill was staged on the evening off Sept. 23rd in honor of 
Brig. General W.E. Cole, Commending the Hayziian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade, vho 
departed for the moinland on October 4th, At 8:00 p.m, all lights on the mein post 
were darkened and, sirmltcneously, 27 enti-aircreft searchlights, each having the high 
power of 609,000.000 candle, illuminated the sixy. The beams of these searchlights con 
verged over the center of the parede ground. Considerable coument was occasioned by 
the unicue effect nroduced by the different colored seerchlights and the light reflect- 
ed from the highly polished arms and equipment of the 64th C.A.C. Resiment. The officers were 
dressed in white wiforns, while the enlisted men wore the new sand tan. Lieut. McNaughton, of 
the llth Photo Section, cooperated with the demonstration by taking aerial night views of the 
display. Tech. Sgt. John P. O'Callaghan, of the llth Photo Section, was stationed at the top 
of Punchbowl, apyroximately 2 miles from Fort Shafter, and there made still pictures. Lieut, 
McNeughton's reaction to night aerial reviews is as follows? 

"Having 27? seorchlights, with a combined strength of 2,800,000,000 candle power, flashed 
on you at the same time while flying 5,000 feet above them, is rather startling at first. I 
soon discovered, however, that the rays of light were so narrow that I could have one wing in 
the edge of the lisht and look over the opposite side of the plane and not get any glare at 
all. This fact was proven when we flew into the center of the beams and took a picture 
straight down without over exoosure. 

From the air, the rays appear perfectly parallel, forming a cylinder of light. They do 
not seem to converge at the top as they do when viewed from the ground. Whenever a cloud 
would intercent the rays, the reflected light would licht up the sky much brighter than the 
unintercepted beam. In fact, it was possible to read the instrument board at a distance of 
approximately one-quarter of a mile away from the beam when the beam was reflected against a 
cloud. A photograph taken of a beam of light playing on an object would reveal the shape of 
the object, but would not show the ray of lizght.' 

The following are Technical Sergeent O'Callaghan's reactions: 

"TI expected a great volume of light of high actinic register and set up on "Punchbowl! 
with the idea of photogrenhing the pattern and design of the searchlights from a distance. 
The exposures were mage at 1/50 second on Hypersensitized Panchromatic Aerial Film There 
was almost no deposit on the film. This leads ue to believe that the rays were toward the 
long end of the spectrwa, somewhere avout 5,500 aw (green and yellow green). The beams of 
light were condensed into narrow pencils and showed very little where the axis of the lens 
was perpendicular to the beam The clouds were very high, so that there was nothing to in- 
tercept the beams. If they had been projected more nearly horizontal, they would have been 








intercepted by objects, such as buildings on the ground, in which case, the reflected light | 
would have been easily photographed. Some success was made in photographing the display fro | 
Luke Field. The exposure time in this case was about 10 minutes on Conmercial Panchromatic | 
Cut Film used in a View camera of 12' focus." 

~--000-—= | 


TWO AMPHIBIANS FOR ROCKWELL FIELD 


The number of airplanes assigned to Rockwell Ficld wes increased on the receipt of two 
Douglas Amhibians, type Y1C-21, delivered from Bolling Field recently by Capt. Albert F. 
Hegenberger, Ist Lts. L.J. Carr, G.C. Jamison, 2nd Lieut. N.B. Harbold. Mr. Harold Gatty, 
of 'Round-the-World Flight fame, accompanied the flight, as did Sgt. D.J. McKinley, Corporal 
A.N. Aldridge and Pvt. J.N. Varcolik. All were attached to the 19th Bombardment Group for | 
two weeks' temporary duty. While at Rockwell Field, lectures and practical instruction in 
Aerial Navigation will be given by Mr. Gatty and the officer personnel. The two Amphibians. | 
first of their type to be assigned to the 19th Bombardment Group, are regarded by the officers 
end men with mich anticipative interest. 

~--000--- 


ALBROOK FIELD ACTIVITIES 


New activities at Albrook Field, Canal Zone, are being started as rapidly as arrangements | 
can be made. The Post Exchange installed a tailor shop and shoe repair shop and also bought | 
their first bus, which is in regular operation between Albrook Ficld and Panama City and fur- 
nishes transportation for the school children to the Balboa schools. The first consignment 0 
books for the Post Library is expected to arrive shortly, and the first allotment of money ic 
the purchase of books was received. The Post Library is now included on the Department Cirer-| 
lating Library Service. Steps were taken for the procurement of motion picture equipment to / 
be temporarily installed in one half of one of the new hangars. It is expected to have this 
in operation about November lst, and it will be continued until the new theatre building is 
ready, which will probably be in about a year. Terracing and grass planting has practically | 
ceased owing to heavy rains. The big job at the present time is the building of roads to the 
newhangers which, it is expected, will be turned over before the end of October. 
~--000~-- | 
\ 
f 
NEW MECHANIC'S CAP | 
The Materiel Division, Wright Field, announces that a mechanic's helmet an‘ cap are car 
bined in a new mechanic's cap which, when worn on the ground in work about the airplane, with | 
the visor in front, offers protection to the eyes and face from the slipstream end dust and | 
sun, and when turned around with the visor to the back and the inside flaps pulled out forms 
a helmet for short flights. The cap is mde of mercerized cotton cloth to matclt the ) 
mechanics coveralls. 
: ---000--- one : 
’ No contributions have been received for quite some time from Air Corps Reserve activitiel 
in various sections of the country. The News Letter would appreciate news from tim@ to time | 
as to what our Reserve organizations are accomplishing in the way of flying activities: AC " 
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ACTIVITIZS AT OSCONA, MICH., IN 1952 
By the News Letter Correspondent 





N Northern Michigan, on the windswept shores of Lake Huron, there rests in quiet 
solitude 2 vast area of pine-covered sand. This solituije is broken only by the 
screams of wild cats, the hissing of wind=-swept sand, the rustle of virgin pines, 
the roar of Selfridge Field Pursuit ships and the constant steccato of Browning M 

2 cal. 30 Model 1920, In this wilderness of sand amd pines there exists a strange 
combination - the daily routine existence of the nineteenth century American Indian, 
as he leisurely fishes and hunts, is interructed by the hurried, hazardous activity 
of the latest nodel 1932 Anierican Pursuit aviator. 

In the period of yeers before 1911, pioneer foresting and lumber industries began devel~ 
opments on the Ausable River and gradually built up the City of Oscoda. In 1911, the great 
Michigan forest fire swept this ares. and completely ended its use as a lumber center. Oscoda 
was rebuilt by a few hardy souls into a towm to eccormodate two hundred souls, and the remain- 
der of the surrounding country given back to the Indians without the ceremony of plowing. 
Years later, when time and second growth of pines had filled the void caused by the fire, this 
deserted place was chosen as a possible site for conducting a hardening scaocol for Selfridge 
Ficld's pampered pilots. TFTorty acres of the thickest spaced, most deeply rooted pines were 
cleared, and the resulting bare seot, by comparison, called a flying field. This field, named 
Camp Skeel, is located three miles from Oscoda, 20 miles from the nearest talking moovie and 
160 miles by air from Selfridge Field. For several yeors ti:is has been the center of 
Selfridge Field's Annual Gunuery Activity. 

On July 18, 1932, the 17th Pursuit Squadron of the lst Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field, 
departec for Oscoda, to make camp and to begin the avnuel gumery activities for the simmer. 
Previous arrangements, including Ordnance supplies and radio service, had been made by Lieut. 
Miller, Ordnance Department, and one caretaker. For the ectual move to Oscoda camp, three 
transports were mele available ~ 1 C-4A, 1 C#14 end 1 C~24. These transports, augmented by 
squadron wess truck and 21 P-6i's, moved the entire of!icered and enlisted personnel, their 
»ersonal bageage and cam supplies necessary to effect full scuadron activity to Oscoda on 
Suly 13th. Upon arrival at the camp, the following plan was devised and put into effect: 
Eighteen pyremidal tents, for use as sleeping quarters by enlisted men, were set up in two 
rows running north end south, and south of the mess a; officers’ sleeping quarters. Five of 
the same type tents were sot up in an east end west street at right angles to this street to 
serve as Supply, Medical, Canteen, Headquarters an? Ratio tent, respectively. Two of the 
same tyne tents were placed 200 feet south of officers’ building to serve as armorers tent 
and Orduence storage tent. One pyremidel and four sell fly tents were set up north of the 
officers' building to house the overflow of officers not telen care of in the officers’ build- 
ing. Latrines and drainage facilities were dug, 600 feot east of main canp., The kitchen, en- 
listed mess, officers’ mess and sleoping quarters for part of the officers were combined in a 
200' x 25' three-room freme building ~~ 

During the period, July 13 to August 10, 1932, the 17th Pursuit Squadron mintained a 
roster of 23 officers and approximately 85 enlisted men. Both officers and men were messed by 
the Squadron, and excellent results were reported. Twenty-three officers fired the gunnery 
course as prescribed by rezulations. Cf the 21 P-SE Pursuit ships used, a daily average of 20 
were in commission. One C=14 Transport plane maintained tramsport service with Selfridge 
Field as supplies were needed. ; Es 

On August 10th, the 17th returncd with its equipment from Oscoda, and the 94th Gquadron 
began prevarations. On August llth, the 94th Squadron, with 25 pilots, 85 enlisted moa, 19 
P-16's, one C-4A, one C=14 and one scuadron mess truck, moved to Oscoda and established camp 
there. The 94th maintained mess for 25 officers and 85 enlisted men for the period August 4 
llth to September 3rd. Twenty-five officers fired the prescribed gunnery course in 19 P-16' s+ 
Of these 19 ships, two were damaged in activity on the field, and a daily average of 15 were 
kept in conmission. Transport service was maintained, as needed, by one YiC~14 Transport. 
One QA-2 Loening amphibian, maintained on Lake Van Ettan for service as crash boat, was dan- 
aged, due to structural failure in take-off, and was salvaged by persomel at that cbmp. 
wrecking truck from Selfridge Field was sent for this work. The 94th returned to Selfridge 
Field on August 29th, 

On September 3rd, the 27th Pursuit Squadron, with 31 officers, 83 enlisted men, 23 
Pel2E*s, 1 C-4A, 1 C+9, 1 C=24 and 1 C#14, and one squadron mess truck, moved to Oscoda and 
established camp. The Scuadron maintained mess for these officers and men for the period 
September 3rd to October 6th, During this time, 31 officers fired the prescribed gunnery 
course. In the latter part of this period, the 27th fired extensive courses in compat fir- 
ing, to include firing by elements and flights. Some firing at glider targets, released by 
eirplanes, was accomplished, and combat firing at tow targets wes executed by elements:. 

On designated days, the.17th and 94th Squadrons made trips to Oscoda to execute combat firing 
with the 27th Scuadron. The results of this combat firing were interesting, and showed an 
average of about 40% hits. Transport service was isintained by alternate use of a Y1C-14 and 
a Cn24, Glider targets were released by an 0~19B, equipped with pontoons. This plane was 
damaged in lending and salvaged at Oscodae The 27th returned to Selfridge Field October 6th, 
To give a reader, who has never experienced the rigours of Selfridge Field's real Field 
Service Gunnery Camp, the following daily schedule is reviewed! Meveille, relentless rumble 
roars at four am, Coffee is served at 4:15, and freezing, swearing pilots stumble over and 
en through send dunes to their waiting ships at 4:45. From 4:45 until 8:00 am, ground 
target firing is conducted on schedule. At 8:00 am, breakfast is served. Tow target fir 
ing over Lake Huron begins at 9:00 asm, and continues until 11:30 am, or until the firing 
ll ne pilot has a forced landing in the Lake.’ Lunch is served at 12:00. At 1:00 pom 
egins the afternoon grind of bore sighting, engine repair repair and maintenance, target re~ 
—— trouble shooting on machine gunse At 5:30, the dinner bugle somés, and all hands 
port for the daily critique and discussion of plans for the next daye Taps at 9:30 and so 
© another day. ¥ 

During the period July 18 to October 6th, the following statistics are in order! 

Eighty officers and 255 enlisted men were quartered and rationed; 80 officers fired the 
prescribed gunnery course. J 

Sixty-eight airplanes were maintained in field service condition and a daily average cf 
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sixty-two were in condition. ‘ 
Avproximately 200,000 rounds, cal. 30 ammunition end 40,000 rounds, cal. 50 were trans- 
ported by air to Oscoda and expended there in iring prescribed course and combat firing. 
Approximitely 2,000 dumy bombs and 150 25~pound fragmentation bombs were expended. 
Trensport service to and from Oscoda totals 275 hours and 25 minutes. A total of 365 
passengers and 43,850 lbs. supplies of all 0 were transported. 
wom O\ One ee 


ANTI-ATRCRAFT ARTILLERY EQUIPMENT TESTED AT SCOrT FIELD 


Mimic warfare was conducted at Scott Field, Belleville, I11., for the period of a month 
by the Glst Coast Artillery (Anti-Aircraft) Regiment, commanded by Lt.-Col. J.A. Green, which 
arrived from Fort Sheridan I1l.. Sept. 23rd, and aircraft from Scott, Lt.-Col. J.A.Paegelow, 
commanding. The searchlight drills, conducted each nivht except Saturday and Sunday, proved 
quite an interesting spectacle to the personnel of Scott Field and to thousands of residents 
of nearby country and towns, end visitors from several miles in all directions. These drills 
consisted of an eerial "attack' by eircraft flying toward the town of Lebanon, I1l., 6 miles 
northeast of Scott Field, and a''defensd' consisting of locating of the aircraft by means of 
sound detectors, located on the grornd along the base of a 15-mile triangle of which Lebanon 
was the apex, and the flashing on the aircraft of beams of light from the five 800,000,000 
candle=power, 60-inch barrel-type mobile searchlishts, which form a. part of the equipment of 





the Anti-Aircraft regiment. 

The searchlights v.sre arranged in line across the sector, at S~mile intervals, about mid- | 
way betwera the 15-mil- base of the triangle and the town of Lebenon. Several miles chead of | 
the lish’: were five lissening posts, manned by lookouts with ear phones, who telephoned to 
the batt*:7 as soon as they heard the sound of the approaching planes or airships. As soon | 
as this ressage was received at the searchlight, the sensitive sound locators got into action, | 

Long tefore the distant hum of the motors was audible to the wen at the searchlights, the 
locators, each equipped with fowr amplification horns, picked up the sound and the direction, 

utomatically turning the light at the proper angle. Another mechanism determined the alti- 
tude at which the aircraft was flying. The sound locator and detector had mechanical ears 
which hear from 7 to 15 miles away, depending on the weather, wind and unusual noise handi- 
caps. The comparator registers the data obtained by the sownd locator and compares it with | 
the data of the searchlights. 

As soon as a beam of light from the nearest searchlight located the aircraft, the beams | 
from the other lights also focused on it, throwing it into clear relief and making it a target 
for the gunners of the reziment. In wartime the guns, which were brought to Scott Field but 
not used in the mimic warfare, would be concealed near the lights, arranged about 50 yards 
apart. The artillery forming the present equipment consists of four 3-inch guns on anti- 
aircraft mountings, firing 25 rounds a minute,and twelve .50 caliber anti-aircraft mounted 
machine guns, capable of firing G00 rounds per minute. 

On the mejority of trials the aircraft were caught by the beams of the searchlights while | 
still several miles short of the objective, but at times they were successful in eluding the 
searching fingers of light and reached Lebanon to destroy ''theoretically'' that village with 
bombs. The aircraft operated at varying altitudes and approached the objective from any point 
on the 15-mile base of the triangle. The regiment, having only a small part of the equipment 
it would have in wartime, only endeavored to defend this 15-mile sector. 

On completion of the practice at Scott Field and a denonstration in St. Louis, the regi- 
ment packed its ecuipment on trucks and departed for Fort Sheriden, its home station. Colonel | 
Green, upon completion of the organization practice, expressed his extreme satisfaction in the| 
cooperative work at Scott Field and also stated his desire to repeat the encampment next year 

~-=-000~-~ 





PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS AT MITCHEL FIELD 


The construction program at Mitchel Field, N.Y., has been surging forward with a new in | 
petus of late. A new bachelor officers' building is nearing completion; a new headcuarters 
will be ready for occupancy in a few days, and the new engineering shops are being dusted out 
for a final inspection. A new appropriation made possible the building of necessary roads. 
The last is a blessed event, for the horrible condition of the roads lowered the worale of 
many a new shiny car, to say nothing of ruining the disposition of practically everyone on 
the post. 

The operation of the various departments on the post was hampered from time to time, but 
their inconvenience can in no way compare with the plicsht of the Photo Sections. Cut off frat 
the heat and hot water supply by new construction on all sides of them, they have struggled t 
accomplish their very necessary tasks in the most primitive manner. The situation became very 
difficult, due to the volume of film which arrives every dey from Captain Taylor in Michigan 
and Lieut. Olive in Meine. Two electric heaters were obtained, but Lieut. Cullen complained | 
because of the necessity of detailing a man to carry the heater around after him wherever he | 
went. The situation was finelly relieved when the Quertermaster and Utilities devised a 
special installation. The work goes on once more. 

~--000--- 


The enlisted persommel at Rockwell Field, Coronado, Calif., are now housed in their re 
cently completed 'bungalows,'' built from salvaged material, and are nothing more than tent 
frames boerded over, screened, and the roofs covered with tar papers They are, however, mre | 
comfortable than the tents, and are capable of retaining much more heat in cool weather am d 
shedding mch more moisture in wet weather. They present a very neat appearance, and the 200) 
men quartered in each one are much better housed than when in the tents which formerly occt” | 
pied the area 

---000--~ 

Much attention is being devoted to the matter of insignia at Rockwell Field. Both the 
30th and 32nd Squadrons are making deep researches for suitable squadron designs, and some 
thing appropriate will undoubtedly be ee, _— in the near future. 
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ANDI-ATRCRAFT GUNNERY 


Ede Note: The folloving article wis written by "A Pilot!’ who is eviden 
Royal Air Force pilot of world-war exnerience. This article 
in the May issue of the Journal of the Royal United Service In 
presents a number of ideas from the viewpoint of a service pilo 
country other than our own. 


by 


A number of articles, by gunners and others, have been published lately on antiaircraft 
gunnery, end the subject is one which the present writer has discussed with officers of the 
sister Services. ‘The zeneral impression left on the mind is that gunners hold that there has 
been @ great improvement in this forma of artillery, and therefore the experience of the late 
vay may be very misleading. They seem to feel that gun snd small arm fire from the ground is 
not accorded sufficient status in defense schenes, particularly by R.A.F. personnel. They 
suspect that the Air Force pilot, clinging obstinately to his war experience, believes, and 
teaches the younger generation that the A.G. mm is a nuisance, and may at times be alarming, 
but, provided that simple precautions are observed, it need not be taken very seriously. Thezy 
argue that, for such as hold these views, there will be a rude avckening. A further com- 
plaint is that the R.A.F. during Army maneuvers and other tactical exercises, ignores fire 
from the ground, and impudently carries on as if it did not exist. This introduces so seri- 
ous an element of wmreclity into such exercises that the part ployed by aircraft is not apt 
to be exaggerated, and this my lead to disappointment if the same performance be expected in 
ware Finally, there seems to be a belicf that A.A. fire, even though it does not destroy or 
bring down many aircraft, will, if it reaches a sufficient standard of accuracy, act as a de- 
terrent ond cause aircraft to turn back anc abandon their object. 

It is proposed to examine these claims from the pilot's point of view, and in doing so 
it is not intended to take into account the advantages which airereft can derive from clouds, 
mist,.and bad visibility, as regards concealinent end added nossibilities of surprise. It 
will be assumed throughout that the weather is clear, and therefore most favorable to A.A. 
gunnery. 

TEE TARGET 

First of all, the improvement which has taken place in A.A. gumery is patent to anyone 
who has had the opportunity of seeing modern A.A. practices. Accuracy of fire from fixed de- 
fenses is, for various reasons, almost certainly greater than that froma mobile layout in 
the field, or from the Awd. axmament of a ship; but thot there is all-round improvement is un~ 
questionable. It can be admitted that if an aircraft coutinues to fly absolutely straight and 
level at a constant speed in clear weether or with a background of high cloud, and within easy 
range of an A.A. battery, it will probably be hit; amd if it.is hit, it is possible that it 
will be brought dorm. Even supposing that the aircraft, in such circunstances, is almost cer- 
tain to be brought down, this would not be serious from the pilot's point of view; and it is 
still possible to contemplate with calmmess that A.A. fire will improve until such a standard 
is reached, for the question which immediately arises is need the airplane ever fly in this 
obliging manner? , 

The answer is, wnfortunately, that there is one occasion on which it must do so, and that 
is vhen running up to a target using a bomb sight. Then it ic necessary to maintain a straight 


and level run of about a mile. This is a disadvantage, for it means that thers will be the 
maxima danger from AeA. fire et a critical =oment, when the bomb aimer should be cooly an 
carefully operating his sight, and the pilot should be concentrating cn flying straight and 
level. The accuracy of bombing is lilely to be seriously diminished, if the aircraft during 
the "run up'' to the target be subjected to accurate and heavy AeA. fire; but the disadvantage 
may not always remain, and it should not be an unavoidable condition of accurate bombing, el- 
though it is a necessity with present day equipment. At no other time is it necessary for an 
airplane or formation to fly straight and level at a constant speed, unless we except photo- 
graphic air survey of wrmpped country, which is not likely to be necessary in the face of or- 
ganized A.A. defenses.. At all other times aircraft and formations could and would alter 
course, height and speed, and a very small variation is all that is renvired to keep ‘AeA. gun- 
fire at a safe distance. At worst, a straight rm of a mile takes about 25 seconds ~ not a 
very long time for the gunner to secure a hit on an airplane. 

Consiler the conditions when an airplane is travelinz at 150 moeh. at 10,000 feet. Sup- 
pose that the effective diameter of the shell burst is 30 yards, and that the time of, flight 
of the shell from the gun to the point where it bursts is 20 seconds. The A.A. gumer nmust 
lay his gun and set his Tuze that bis sholl will durst vithin 15 yards of a target which will 
travel four-fifths of a mile after he fires. An alternative of course of 5 degrees at the mo- 
ment the gun is fired will cause the gumer to miss by about 120 yards. Hemember also that 
there must be some dead time in the setting of the fuze of the shell; because it must be set, 
the shell mist be placed in the sun, and then the gun must be fired. This dead time is about 
10 secs. Meanwhile, the target, which has freedom of 1:10vement in three dimensions, is travel- 
ing at 220 feet per second. The faster the airplane flies, the greater is the distance it 
will cover after the fuze has been set and the gun fired, and the smaller the deviation in 
flight needed to result in the shell bursting outside effective range of the target. 

At 10,000 feet the radius o: effective range of an A.A. cun“is some 6000 yards. If an aire 
craft flying at 150 mp.h. passes exactly over the gun, it will only be within range for avout 
248 minutese There are a mmber of things to be done before the gun can come into action. The 
airplane mst be spotted; it must be identified as hostile, and it mus be indicated to the men 
working the height finder. All this takes time, and if there is the slightest hitch the gun 
may miss so flecting an opportunity. In the late war, aircraft formations were often hard w 
against their ceilings, unable to climb, and wmvilling to lose height owing to the difficulir 
Or regaining it.. They flew as high as possible, not so much out of respect for A.A. gumnery but 
because height gives the initiative in air fighting. Again, because they were up against tieir 
Ceilings, they had no speed range. They had only one speed, which was necessarily slow, the 
Speed which enabled ther to maintain their height. They thereafter had only one resource 19 
outwit the gum, that of small alterations in course. Yet it sufficed, and the number of air- 
craft brought down by A.A. fire was very suall. 

; The modern formation, with its high ceiling, and tremendous speed range, suffers frem no 
such disadvantages. It can climb, turn or alter speed at.will, though I am bound to admit that 
~ enemy fighter aircraft are numerous, fommtions will usually fly both high and fast. Pie cad 
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will, however, have more liberty of action under the worst conditions than did the formations 
of the late war. As speed and climb improve each year, the difficulties of the A.A. gunner 
increases, for he camnot shorten the time of flight of his shell appreciably without adding 
to his difficulties in other ways. <A shorter time of flight would involve a corresponding 
increase in muzzle velocity, and a heavier charge; the former would mean more ranid wear of 
the gun, while the latter would necessitate increased weight and bulk of the anrmmition, which 
would tend to reduce rate of fire and mobility. So far, then, from the chances of the A.A. 
gun bringing dovm aircraft having improved since the war, they appear to have been reduced, 
while the continued progress in the relative increase in aircraft speeds over time of flight 
of the shell will tend to minimize the chances of the gun still further. 
SWALL ARM FIRE 

Small ama fire from the ground is only effective when an aircraft is flying low, but if 
the air can be filled with bullets from rifles and machine gums, it is possible that the 
plane will be hit. But consider the enormous asset of surprise possessed by the airplane. 
Imigine that it is carrying out a lowflying attack on a marching coluwm}; it is seen when it 
tops the trees, half a mile ahead, flying at 180 «neh. at 150 feet; it leaps at the colum 
of troops, flying down the road at 264 feet per second, dropping bombs and firing its machine 
guns; in 20 seconds the attack is over, and the eirplane is disappearing over a ridge half a 
mile dorm the road. Will the colwm have got its rifles, let alone its machine guns into ac- 
tion in this brief space of time? Airplanes are not going to fly round and round at conveni- 
ent heights fer-the A.A. or S.A. marksman. Low flying attacks will be over in a flash, and 
probably few other than the antiaircraft sentries will have time to open fire at effective 


Tangese 
AAs FIRE FROM SHIPS 

The ship suffers from three drawbacks for effective AAs fire which are not found on 

in the first place, aim is liable to be affected by unexpected movements ef roll and by 
ast from the min armament, while allovence must be made for her course and speed; second, 
orasts, rigging and wireless aerials tend to limit the arcs of fire of the A.A. guns; fin- 
ally, the threat of surface or under-water attack is likely to distract attention from the 
air. For these reasons, the ship will probably be comaratively easy to surprise by air at- 
tack. On the other hand, she cannot mount a heavier A.A. armament than can generally be 
brought into action on land, because the question of mobility coes not have to be considered, 
This means that the effective range will be greater, and so will the effective radius of the 
shell burst, but the rate of fire will be less than from land artillery. As compared with 
fixed defenses on land, the ship has a :meh more difficult task, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that her A.A. fire will not reach the sane standard of accuracy. 

To sum up, we find that if aircraft fly straight and level at a constant speed within 
convenient range of hostile A.A. gums, they are in grave danger of being hit. We have seen, 
too, that if they loiter at low heights, they rm o serious risk of being brought down. But 
with the one exception of bombing referred to, there is no need to do these things, which 
form no part of their fumctions if they are ¢orrectly exployed. A.A. or small arm fire can- 
not be ignored, but if a pilot takes cure to alter course and height, constantly and irregu- 
larly; and to mke use of surprise in low flying attacks, he may rest assured that he is in 
no great danger. The stray shell or bvllet no man cnn guard against, but the pilot who exer- 
cises care can carry out his duties with reasonable expectation of a safe return to his air- 
drome. In war time, he will ask for nothing more. The opinion is sometimes held that if the 
pilot is forced to make continuous sma]l1 alterations of course and height, he will be placed 
in a position of some difficulty. This is certainly not so. It takes mich experience and 
concentration to fly an airplane straight and level at a constant speed for a mile or more, 
It is the easiest thing in the world for a pilot to permit srall and irregular alterations of | 
course and height, and in var time, pilots will do so quite automatically ofter very little 
practice. In fact, it is suggested that, from the pilot's point of view, A.A. gumfire must 
be regarded as a nuisance, which my at times be alarming, but that it need not be taken se- 
riously as long as he exercises due precautions; moreover, it may be said that this is a 
proper attitude for the RA.F. as a Service, to adopt. , 

ARMY MANEUVERS AND TACTICAL EXERCIS=S 

No one will deny that Aruy maneuvers and tactical exercises in which troops or ships ant 
aircraft cooperate are necessarily wreal to a large extent. The bullet and shell are absent,| 
and the most intelligent wapiring can never be a satisfactory substitute. On the other hant, 
the 100% safety requirements of the F.A.F. under peace conditions restrict the operations of 
the aircraft, and risks that would not be noticed in war are too great to be permitted in 
peace. For this reason, it is always unwise to attemt to base hard and fast tactical rules | 
on the conclusions drewn from such exercises. -They have great value both from an administre 
tive and operational point of view, but we must never forget that neither bullets nor shells 
nor bombs are there. It is probably true that pilots go about their worl very much as thougi 
A.A. gunfire and small arms fire did not exist, and that they do not take sufficient care to 
fly erratic courses, or to keep out of range of fire. But what is the alternative? Obvious | 
ly, we ought not to say to them, "You mst be very careful not to go near the enemy; if you 
do, he will probably shoot at you.'' Surely, the correct attitude for the pilot towards hos- 
tile fire from the ground can be swael up in some such words as these? "Be bold; do what 
you have to do, but do not waste time about it; take every opportunity to make your arrival 
@ surprise; do not sunpose that you are under fire until you have definite evidence of it, 
but do not fly straight ani level at a constant speed whenever there is the slightest like- [ 
lihood of it; keep your mind and your airplane moving at high speed; remember that the effect 


of A.A. firing is chiefly moral. 
THE DETERRENT OF A.A. FIRE. 
Remeriber that the effect of A.A. fire is chiefly moral, This is a good text on which tf 
discuss the claim that, "although it my not destroy many aircraft, if A.A. fire reaches a 
sufficiently high standard of accuracy, it will act as a deterrent, and will cause pilots t 
turn back and abandon their object." A little reflection will show that the only way of sttP 
‘ping air attack completely is, indeed, to bring about a collapse of the morale of the perst™ f 
nel engaged in it. The air defenses cannot erect a barrier which the attacking aircraft caé 


land; 
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not cross, nor can all the raiders be shot down by A.A. fire and.fighter craft. But un- 
questionably, if the defenses can destroy so many aircraft that the survivors feel that they 
only escaped by a miracle, and that the next time they too will join the immortals; if, 22 
fact they can be made to feel that the odds are heavily against their returning oe AC 
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the nervt raid, then their morale will collapse and the air offensive will be broizen. But to 
achieve such a collanse in civilizec »erso:mel of high morale, fighting for their nation's ex- 
bstence, s very high vate of casualties must be producec. lere inconvenience or a feeling of 
aoprehension when penetrating a cefemie® zone will not be sufficient to bring it about. We 
rust rexember that the zones which it is possible to defend by A.A. Tire ere relatively small 
when compared to udefende’ areas, end that fast aircraft pass through them very rapidly. Few 
enjoy a visit to the dentist, but all but a small mesber of obstinate spirits do go to him 
when they feel it is necessary. As ovten as not they fine that it is not so bed as it seemed 
en 


when viewec in anticipation. The sae applies to flying through A.A. fire. 
, THE PILOT'S POINT OF VIEW 

Let us examine the realities of the position from the pilot's point of view. At the 
worst e, shall may secure a direct hit on the aircraft and explode, blowing the machine and 
crew to dits in the air. That is a rare occurrence, and alinough the present writer has seen 
it once, lumdreds of pilots went through the war and never sav an instance of the kind. Next, 
the shell muy burst so close that the wircraft is wrecked and the crew wounded; the aircraft 
will fall owt of control to the earth, 2ut the crew may escape by parachute end reach the 
ground safely. Thirdly, the aircraft may be so damaged as to be uncontrollable, while the 
crew are unhurt; in this case, they can almost certainly leave the eircraft by parachute and 
make a safe landings. Lastly, a stray fragment froma shell my kill or injure the pilot or a 
member of the crew without seriously damging the machine; this belongs to the category of 
bad. luck incidents which no normal person worries about. It is true that persomel my be 
attacked when parachuting to earth, tut that is not very likely; it savors too much of kill- 
inc in cold blood, end if they are over enemy territory it is equivalent to slaughtering pris- 
oners. It is clear, therefore, that the parachute is of great value in the two most probable 
classes of damage from A.A. fire, and aay, therefore, be regarded as a strong buttress to the 
morale of the pilot engaged in penetrating A.A. defenses. It is worth noting that some 
foreign powers, France among them, appe=r to rely a good deel on A.A. fire for stopping air 
attack. The recent French air maneuvers seem to show thnit their ideas of air defense are 
along what right be termed second class lines. They appear to favor territorial A.A. gumers, 
smoke screens to hide important centers, a doubtful form of defence ~ training of the popula- 
tion to suffer air bombardment with resignation, and a good asbulance and hospital service. 
The full scope of their defense measures, however, seems to suggest that they, too, have lin- 
gering doubts as to the stopping power of A.A. Sire. 

CONCLUSION 

Our general conclusions on this subject of A.A. mimnery mey therefore be suzmarized as 
follows: 

1) Although the acevracy of AA. fire has improved a great deal since the war, the 
performance of aircraft has improve’ even more, and the relative increase of aircraft speeds 
over the time of flizht of the shell is likely to contimue. In consecuence, if due care is 
taken by the pilot to mike small, continuous, irregular alterations of course and height, the 
chances of hitting the aircreft are less now than they were in the late war, and for this 
reason war cxoerience is not misleading. 

2) Wo are adhering to the correct doctrine in teeching our vilots that their work must 
be done, and done thoroughly and well, in the face of antiaircraft fire. 

3) Antiaiveraft fire, wless it is capable of producing a high degree of casualtics, 
may discourage 2ircraft from loiterinz in defended zones, but it will not act as a serious de- 
terrent, while the provision of parac.utes should rake the pilot's morale in the face of A.A. 
fire firmer today than it was in the late war. - 
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SELFRIDGE FIELD TRIES OUT NEW PURSUIT PLANE 


Times change, and in this chancing process nev developments are evolved. Selfridge Field 
recently received a now type airplane, YP-26, fast, low-wing monoplane. This ship offers more 
speed and greater visibility than any type previously developed. The ship is Boeing built, 
powered with 14 to 1 blower 'Waso!' engine. ; 
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PURSUITERS MAKE STRANGE FIELD LANDINGS 


A very interesting and instructive program was carried out recently by the pilots of the 
94th, 27th and 17th Pursuit Squadrons, Selfridge Field, in the form of a strange field landing 
program, All airports within approximately 100 miles of Selfridge Field were catalogued and 
divided into a series A, B and C. Sruadrons were assigned these series daily, and reports 
were made on the airports. This sort of training is doubly beneficial to pilots. Training in 
actual routine of approaching and sizing up of a newifield is accomplished, also the pilot is 
given an exact knowledge of the location of all auxiliary fields in case of trouble. 
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COAST ARTILLENYMEN VISIT AIR CORPS FIELDS 


Enroute to Fort Sheridan, Ill., following its field maneuvers at Scott Field, the 6lst 
Coast Artillery (A.A.) with its motorized equipment arrived at Chanute Field at noon, Octobe> 
15th, went into camp on the edge of the flying field, and remained until its departure early 
the next day for its next stop near Joliet, Ill. During the visit of this regiment, ea demen- 
stration was held at the University of Illinois for the ROTC Unit. One searchlight battery 
contacted en airplane flown by Lieut. George R. Acheson, Chanute Field, in a night maneuvers 
f Battery "A'e (Anti-aircraft Searchlight) of the 63rd Coast Artillery Regiment of For% 
MacArthur, arrived at March Field, Calif., Oct. 3rd, for a month of field maneuvers, during 
which its emual searchlight records will be made. The battery is commanded by 1st Lt. Wee 
licCerthy, assisted by lst Lts. Arthur 8. Nicholson and Harry F. Aldrich. Approximately 9) en~ 
listed men are here for the maneuvers. Tents were pitched near the west gate of larch Field. 
Personnel and ecuipment were transported in 16 Army trucks. Five searchlights, each having 
One billion, two hundred million candle~power, and five sound locaters are included in the 


equipment, 
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VETERAN ARMY FLYER LOSES LIFE IN PHILIPPINES 

The deeth as the result of =n airplane accident of Ist Lieut. Leroy M. “olfe at Nichols 
Field, P.I., on October 28th, removed from the ranks of the Air Corps one of its wor-time offi. 
cers = 2 sitillful nilot who, in addition, was exceptionally well versed in radio engineering, 
particularly in connection with aviation, Prior to the distressing accident, Lieut. Wolfe, 
with Capt. Edgar P. Sorensen, observer, was engaged in aerial gunnery practice. According to 
cable advices from Manila, the cause of the crash was a sideslip from a stall in a climbing 
turn. Fortunately, the injurios sustained by Cent. Soreusen were not serious, but Lieut. 
Wolfe died severcl hours later. 

Lieut. Wolfe was born at Chicago Junction, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1895. After graduating from 
high school at Attica, Ohio, with the highest honors in his class, he attended the Ohio State 
University for two yeers. Curtailing his college career in order to enlist in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, he graduated from the School of ifilitary Aeronautics, University of 
Illinois, Avril 6, 1918. He served at Cam Dick, Dallas, Texas, for a month, when he was 
transferred to Taylor Field, Alo., for flying training, upon completion of which he was, on 
October 18th, conmissioned a 2nd Lieutenant. On Novemser Ist, he was assigned to Gerstner 
Field, La, as student at the Bombing School. Transferred. to Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, 
on Jane 5, 1919, he performed aerial patrols along the Mexican Border until early in 1921, when 
he was transferred to Bolling Field, D.C. After comleting the 1923-24 course in co:mmnica- 
tions at the Air Corps Technical School at Chanute Field, I11., Licut. Wolfe took a year's 
special course in radio engineering at the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. His 
next assigmaent was at the Engineering Division, licCook Field, Deyton, Ohio, which was subse- 
quently moved to Wright Field. Rae. ee ; 

In September, 1926, Lieut. Wolfe participated in the National Air Races at Philacelphia, 
P2., and vas the winner of the large capacity airplane race. Farly in 1931 he was transferred 
to duty in the Philippines. The deceased officer, whose flying proficiency was such that he 
ficured in only one previous accident in all his years of military flying which could be term 
ed a 'tmjor' one, is survived by his mother, his widow and two children. The News Letter ex- 
tends its deep sympathy to his bereaved family. 
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MORE ADOUT THAT LIATHEMATICAL BRAIN TWISTER From the employee's cost colwm we look for 
two figures differing by $2912, and find that 
In the last issue of the News Letter the Dick paid $4356 for a 56 hepe motor and 
following mathemtical nroblem was propowund- Jack paid $1444 for a 38 h.pe motor. 
ed to dur-readers? From the exployer's colum, we find that 
Five aviation executives cnd 5 emloyees . Glen, who spent most of all, paid $41,209 for 
went out to buy motors. The employces' 2, 203 hep. motor. 
names were Tom Dick, Harry, Jack and Jin. From the employer's colwm we look for one 
Some of them hought second~hand motors and cost that is $238 more than another, and find 
some had aviation motors built in accordance hat - Rube paid $441 for a 21 hp. motor,and 
with theiy special ideas. They intended to Ted paid $729 for a 27 hap. motor. 
asc them for everything, from sotorcycles to Loolsin:; for motors with a difference in 
airplanes. Each individual purchased a horsepower of 62, we find that - 
motor, furnishing as many horsepower as he Phil paid $4761 for a 59 hep. motor, and. 
paid for the motor in dollers per horsepower. Tom paid $36 for a S hep. motor. 
Each boss paid $405 more than the employee Since Earry's motor had 43 less horsepower 
for his motor. Glen spent most of all; than Dick's + 
Donald spent over four times as much as Rude; Horry paid $324 for an 18 hep. motore 
Tube $203 less than Ted; Phil's motor fur- From deduction, and since Donald spent over 
nished 63 more horsepower than Tom's; Dick's four times as much as Rube = 
motor furnished 48 more horsepower than Donald paid $1849 for a 43 hep. motor. 
Harry's; Dick spent $2912 sore than Jack. - Comparing the exployers' and erployees 
PROBLEM ~~ Who did Jim work for? cost figures and ascertaining those whose 
difference is 405, we find that ~ 
Let X= Horsenower of ermloyer's motor- Tom worked for Rube 
And Y= Uorsenower of employee's motor. Dick worked for Phil 
Then X2= Cost of oiwat' motor. Harry worked for Ted 
And Y“*Cost.of emloyee's motor. Jack worked for Donald 
Also, (x° ~ Y“) = 405 1 and, therefore, from deduction, 
And, (X-¥) (X+ Y)= 405 (2 Jim worked for Glen, 
Find suitable values of X ana Y, eae | 
The first thing to notice is that 405 is 
cevisable by only 1, 3, 5, 9 and 15 and, of WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS AFFECTING A.C. OFFICERS 
course, 405, 135, af le 


Substituting ia (2 Changes of Station: To Pename,, Cipt. Karl 








X- Y) \X+Y)=1X 405—= 405 S. wxtater, from Randolph Field -- To Aberdeg 


x is 7 re oe ox = wi #05 Proving Groynd Mda.: 2nd Lt. John P. Ryan ira 
; 3 eae a ae Langley Field -= To Foxt Crockett, Tex. 2d 

X.Y pe "15 x 27 205 7 Lieut. George McCoy, Jr., from Haweil ~- To 

x (K+ Yjr15 X 27 — 405 Mitchel Field, ¥.Y.$ lst Lt. Richard We 

pense: ea we have the following sets of Gibson, from Philippines -- To Rockwell Fieli 
que. . aos > wer aes ee 
A, X= Y=1, %4Y¥~405 ond X= 203, Y= 202 et ee ar Cons, Siae ies 
= : . a 3, Se — i rg = Zimnernan to Post Field from Hewaii, revokeds 
[ao % XY 45 ani ia 27 Ya Relieved from detail to Air Corps: 2nd Lie] 
EX. Ya15. KY _ as — ee James Be Corbett to lst Cav. Div. Fort Clarity 
Ee ee are Se Me, eee Texas. -- 2nd Lt. Robert L. Williams to 13th] 
Exployer!s Cost 2 Employge's Cos Coast Artillery, Fort Barrancas, Fla : 
x 203 Cm ee = R O , Promotions: lst Lt. Caleb V. Haynes to © 
X5= §69)5 =9$ 4,761 a Captain; 2nd Lt. Signa A. Gilkey to 1st Lter™ 
x)= 43 5 =§ 1,449 Y= : both rank from October 14, 1932, - 2 
x eo = 3 729 You Retirement! 2nd Lt. Henry A. Winters, Qcte” 
X*=(21)°—$ 441 Yeu 31,1932, for disability incident to services] 
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